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FINE ARTS. 


The rapid advancement, and progressive 
perfection of the Fine arts in our country, 
and their visible influence on the well be- 
ing of society, by the formation and pro- 
motion of a standard taste, and a love of all 
which belongs. to man’s better nature, has 
induced us to devote a portion of our jour- 
nal to their encouragement and protection. 
We are well aware that the infant state of 
the arts in our cis-altantic portion of the 
globe, does not present so wide and fruit- 
ful a field for display, as the more mature 
schools of Europe; but at the same time, 
we are proudly conscious that as far as re- 
lates to individual talent, we have those, 
whose names are prominently inscribed on 
the scroll of fame, and whose productions 
will be handed down to posterity, as among 
the master pieces of the aris. 

In consonance with this design, we hope 
to be enabled to give a history of the rise 
and improvement of painting, and its sister 
art engraving, with notices of their most 
eminent professors. Critical reviews and 
illustrations of pictures, old or new, which 
are to be found in our country, or may 
subsequently come under our observation, 
shall also be given. But more particular 
attention shall always be paid to the pro- 
ductions of our native artists, as being the 
most probable method of directing the pub- 
lic taste to the advantages which may result 
from efficient and spirited patronage. 








DUNLAP’S CALVARY. We in 
common with many others, have paid re- 
peated visits to the gallery in which this 
very successful effort of the pencil is dis- 
played, with increased pleasure at each 
perusal of its ample and most interesting 
page ; and we have thought that an exam- 
ination into the causes which render this 
great picture so powerfully effective, may 
prove useful to amateurs of painting gen- 
erally, and particularly pleasing to all who 
have viewed this splendid work. 

The first cause is the happy choice of 
subject; there are no subjects so generally 
interesting among a public calling them- 
selves Christians, as those relative to the 





principal events of the life and death of Je- 
sus Christ. Most of these have been repre- 
sented by eminent painters, and have laid 
the foundation of their fame. Almost in- 
numerable as these pictures are, no painter 
had thought of the most interesting moment 
in the Saviour’s life—that which immedi- 
ately preceded the Crucifixion. Its novel- 
ty isnot the only happy circumstance at- 
tending this choice ; there is presented to 
the min’ a combination which no other 
mome: ‘sesses. The awful pause of 
prepar: -—the agitation of the specta- 
tors whe friends or enemies of the vic- 
tim—-the » proach of the convulsions of 
nature—all are suggested to the painter’s 
mind by this judicious selection. 

The choice of sutiject having placed 
what may be called the material of the 
picture in the painter’s hands, the next pro- 
cess is composition, or that combination of 
picturesque circumstance which the sub- 
ject will admit, and in this combination we 
find the second cause of the pleasure we 
derive from the painting of Calvary. 

The painter has boldly placed his prin- 
cipal figure almost at the greatest distance 
from the spectator, yet on him the specta- 
tor first rests his eye. His elevated situa- 
tion on the brow of the hill, and the atten- 
tion of the foreground figures, all point him 
out; and his attitude and expression fix 
the gaze of the man of taste or the man of 
feeling, until he withdraws it to examine 
the action and expression of those nearer 
to him, and lower in the picture. 

Another cause of pleasure is harmony of 
colouring. The delight arising from this 
source is felt by many a spectator who 
does not know from what cause the feel- 
ing arises ; and yet, if his taste is any way 
cultivated, he would experience pain or 
disgust, if the laws of colouring were vio- 
lated. The Calvary hasa sober, almost a 
sombre tone, and yet the reds, blues and 
yellows, are spread, sometimes even in 
pure brightness, over the whole piece, 
while the mingled and graduated tints melt 
into deep and transparent shadow. 

Grouping is another cause of pleasure 
in painting, and here the painter of Calvary 
is acknowledged to be eminently success- 





full. The hill is covered by a mass of 
moving figures, yet this mass is so divided, 
80 separated that the spectator imagines he 
might walk among them. The groups vary 
in their form, yet all incline to the py- 
ramidal shape, while the whole embra- 
ces one magnificent pyramid of figures in 
action. = 

Without characteristic expression, all 
these sources of pleasure would fail ; but 
from the divine €xpression of the Saviour, 
to the indifference of the executioner ; from 
the deep despairing anguish evinced by the 
Magdalen, to the placid countenance of the 
Mother ; from the exulting and triumphant 
mockery of Caiaphas, to the infantile 
terrors of the child of Jonah ; expression 
is truly characteristic both in face and at- 
titude. If in the composition of a picture, 
the painter represents a multitude, agitated 
by some common cause, he has the diffi- 
cult task of varying expression in each in- 
dividual, according to age, quality or other 
circumstance; but in addition to this, the 
painter of Calvary has composed his mul- 
titude of historical characters, and exposed 
himself to the severity of criticism, not 
only in respect to the* propriety or im- 
propriety of the expression given to age 
or youth, vulgarity or refinement, but to 
the enquiry whether Caiaphas, or Peter, 
or Joseph of Arimathia, or the Wife of 
Pilate, or the mother of Christ, would un- 
der the circumstances of this awful moment, 
look and act as he has made them look and 
act, or express such feeling and in such de- 
grees as he has represented. His success 
in this most difficult task, completes the 
pleasure derived from the picture of Cal- 
vary. 

We will not close our remarks without 
noticing what we consider blemishes in 
this work, at the same time pointing out 
some prominent beauties. We think the 
sky too brown ; the line of Roman soldiers 
ascending the hill are too uniform; and the 
leaden hue of their armour wanting in 
variety of tint by light and shadow ; the 
crucified thief, in the distance, is not suf- 
ficiently observed; the face of the Cen- 
turion wants reflected light, and conse- 
quently is too dark, black and heavy. 
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These are dark specks. The bright spots 
are, the face and attitude of the Saviour, 
the diffusion of light from his head upon the 
surrounding soldiers, the expression of Ca- 
iaphas, and the varied character given to 
the group of priests ; the bold relief and 
drawing of the Centurion, the grace and 
beauties of Pilate’s wife. with the admira- 
ble foreshortning of one of her hands; the 
head of the Pharisee; the necks,shoulders 
and hair of the females who are kneeling, 
and the whole figure and mailed armor of 
the Syrian soldier. 

We shall perhaps, at a future period, 
notice the Christ Rejected, and other pic- 
tures exposed in the same Gallery. 


RETOUR D’/ELBE. This is the title 
of a splendid engraving executed by Jazet, 
from a painting of Steuben. 

Its subject embraces the moment when 
the seventh regiment apprised of Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba, threw themselves 
across his rout at Grengble, to pay that 
devoted congratulation, with which every 
son of France greeted his escape from ex- 
ile. The grouping is very picturesque and 
expressive. ‘The Emperor first meets the 
eye, standing in a firm and majestic posi- 
tion, with his arm extended towards the 
Eagle, the ensign of liberty. The tone 
and effect of the picture may be better re- 
alized by a translation of the speech which 
was then delivered. 

The Emperor, raising his voice, said to them en- 
ergetically “Soldiers! come and range yourselves 
beneath the banner of your leader ; his existence is 
engrafted with yours, his rights are but those of the 
people—they are yours; his interest, honor and glo- 
ry differ not from your interest, honor, and glory. 
Victory shall marshal you to the charge. The Eagle 
with the national colours shall fly from steeple to 
steeple, to the very towers of Notre Dame. There 
you will be able honorably to shew your scars, and 
boast of what you have achieved ; you will be the 
deliverers of your country. In old age, surrounded 
and beloved by your fellow citizens, with deep res- 
pect will they listen to the tales of your prowess. 
Then will you be able to say with honest pride,] was 
one of that great army, which twice entered the 
walls of Vienna, of Rome, of Berlin, of Madrid, and 
of M oscow—which delivered Paris from the pollu- 
tions with which treason and the presence of an 
enemy had defiled it. Honor to those brave soldiers, 
their country’s boast! and eternal shame to those 
criminal Frenchmen, whatever rank the chance of 
birth may have given them, who fought for five and 
twenty years, leagued with the stranger to destroy 
their native land,” 











TALES OF THE WANDERERS. 





No nation has been so much, or so va- 
riously misrepresented as the Jewish. The 
calumnies of ages have been heaped upon 
the heads of this devoted race—and the 
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chosen of God, have ever been the scoff 
of men ; nay, even in this enlightened cen- 
tury we find it difficult to shake off the 
prejudices of our fathers. 
In the middle ages, this was a natural 
consequence of the state of Society ; the 
rude warriors of the times, whose right was 
might, who were accustomed to consider 
military qualifications as virtues, renown 
won by the sword, as the only fame worth 
aspiring to, and plunder acquired by blood 
and violence as the only honorable wealth, 
naturally looked upon the peaceful, and. 
trading Jew, as the vilest of the vile ; and 
Religion, mild, peace and mercy-breath- 
ing religion, lent to popular prejudice her 
sanction and support. The poor outcast 
of Israel, was buffetted to and fro’ upon the 
wild waves of the world, and like the ark- 
less dove, no-where did the sole of his foot 
find a resting place. But there was a proud, 
a glorious, consolation for him. In the su- 
periority of his intellect, what measureless 
contempt must he have felt for his barba- 
rous persecutors. Voltaire, who cannot be 
suspected of partiality, observes, ‘‘In these 
iimes the King’s fool was generally a na- 
tive, but his Physician was an Arab ora 
Jew.” To those who love to study Man 
the Jew of this period presents an object 
peculiarly interesting. Without a single tie 
to bind him to his fellow-men, with all his 
warm affections driven back to rankle in 
his bleeding bosom, whithersoever he 
turned himself, the frown of hatred, or the 
cold and withering sneer of disdain, met 
and repelled him, he stood alone a hooted 
outcast. It must have been no common 
powers of soul which enabled these men 
to stand up and struggle in a world, where 
contempt and reviling could be their only 
portion. Yet we sce them pushing forward, 
and highly successful in the only career left 
open to their exertions ; possessing them- 
selves of the commerce of the world. and 
in science rivall’d only by the Arabians. 
But this is a general view of their state. 
National prosperity does not preclude pri- 
vate misery, and on none did this fall with 
greater weight, than on the youth of the 
Jewish nation. They saw the young 
Christian joining in the mirthful dance, they 
heard their blithe and joyaunt carrollings, 
but these, to them, were forbidden delights 
“the abominations of the heathen.”? That 
the old should feel thus is not surprising 
they were men who had known trial and 
tribulation, who considered all joy, except 
at the appointed festivals, as a forgetful- 
ness of God and of Jerusalem. But was it 
not dreadful, that the young, with their 
hearts unchilled — their hopes unblighted—- 
and their passions untamed, should thus 
have their budcing happiness crushed by 
premature sorrowing. 
The natural consequences of this state of 
things, were, that scorn was repaid by 





scorn, envenomed and deadly. The ha- 
tred of the Jews for the Christians, par- 
took of that intensity of feeling which has 
ever distinguished them, and of which the 
nation even at this day is so peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. Its to tales of these unhappy 
times, that we could direct. attention.— 
They will no doubt appear to many wild 
romances. They are nevertheless facts, 
(inasmuch as tradition can be) being foun- 
ded on data furnished by a work well 
known to every Jew, “ Rabbi Naphtali’s 
history of the Wanderings.” Our edition 
bears the date of 1624, and was published 
at Amsterdam. Itis in Hebrew and Latin. 
It is an excellent work and occasionally in- 
terspersed with traditionary tales of great 
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interest. .From this part of the Rabbi's! 


opus majus, we intend making occasionzl 
extracts—and we think they will prove a 
treat to the intellectual epicure. 

As the work to which we allude is not 
generally known, we will endeavour to 
give our readers some idea of its contents, 
It commences with a general survey of 
Jewish history, sacred and profane. It 
goes on to develope the causes, both divine 
and human, of their dispersion, ina lumin- 
ous and masterly manner. The descrip- 
tion of the manners of the nation during 
their various wanderings and captivilies, 
possesses a vitality truly wonderful ; fer 
fidelity of graphic delineation, for that in- 
explicable power of genius, which defying 
time and place, transports you to the pre- 
sence of the characters described, «and 
makes you feel as though they were living 
and acting before you—it may challenge 
any thing of the kind, either ancient or 
modern. In order to enable our readers 
to form their own decision, we will give 
a literal, almost a verbal translation of one 
of the tradiiionary tales, with which the 
work is embellished. In future extracts 
we do not purpose to limit ourselves to 
mere translations. We intend moderni- 
zing the style, without however, touching 
any of the facts ; those we shall leave as 
we find them—conscious that were we to 
attempt to add aught of our own, the inter- 
polating imposition would soon be discov- 
ered. 

* Now about this time there lived at Bab- 
ylon, a son of the covenant (:n Israelite) 
whose name was Benoni—he was a man 
fearing God, and loving his law. And his 
children were many and fair to look upon, 
for the blessing of God had been upon the 
house of Benoni--and Benoni blessed God 
in the morn and at noon. and again at 
eventide. Yea he was a righteous man, and 
exceedingly thankful. Now Benoni had 
a daughter whose name was Hannah, but 
she was called Hayofa, the fair, for she 
was beautiful as Uriel, angel of the morn- 
ing star. And the maiden was exceedingly 
wise, yea wise above all the maidens of 
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Babylon. Now Morolan, who was called 
the cruel, was much beloved by Nebu- 
chadnezzer , yea the power of the king- 
dom was in the hands of Morolan, and his 
smile was life, and the glance of his evil 
eye was death. And he looked upon flan- 
nah who was called Hayofa; and the desire 
of his soul waxed strong ; and he comman- 
ded his slaves saying, bring her unto me. 
But the father of Hannah would in no wise 
consent to this evil ; and he did not as the 
slaves of Morelan commandedhim. Now 
Morolan waxed exceeding wroth ; saying, 
‘ifhe consent not, let him be slain.’ And 
he vent unto the dwelling of Benoni, and 
with him were armed men, yea men nur- 
tured in blood ; and they seized Benoni, 
and his daughter. And the voice of Mor- 
olan was as the lion’s roar, when his prey 
hath been taken from him. And he 
held his sword to the breast of Benoni 
saying, ‘ give me thy daughter for a con- 
cubine,’ But Benoni was a just man and 
feared not death. And he said, * I will not, 
God is my help.’ And now when Hayofa 
saw the desolation of her father, she seiz- 
ed a sword and slew herself ; and the evil 
spirit of Morolan was changed within-him— 
for she was young and fair, and lo! she 
wis dead. And he turned away and harm- 
ed not Benoni. But Benoni died, for his 
heart was withered within him for his 
daughter’s sake. Now Moroian became 
a great friend unto Israel, for he repented 
him of the evil he bad done. 
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To Our Parrons.—-In presenting our 
first number to the public, it would at least 
be in consonance with general usage, to 
premise cur plans and prospects. We 
however, shall avoid this beaten path, and 
leave our work to speak for itself. We 
would suggest that its present form will be 
materially improved when a new and ap- 
propriate fount of type is cast for us ; as 
it appeared preferable to commence at the 
opening of the regular dramatic season, 
‘when novelty adds interest to that particu- 
“lar department, without waiting for its 
completion. Our cover will be issued as 
~ an advertising sheet, and near seven hun- 


dred and fifty copies be weekly distribu- 
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icoted; we therefore can recommend it as a 
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|® useful vehicle for the purpose intended. 


>. Those gentlemen who have favored us 
= in the distribution of the prospectus, will 
© please return them to our office No. 364 
~: Broadway, corner of Franklin street. Our 


rz subscribers without the city, will please 


remit their semi-annual subscriptions. 





© 
PARE THEATRE. 

> This splendid edifice was opened for per- 
formance, on Monday evening, and atten- 





ded .by a full and fashionable auditory. 
The exterior of the house, has not been 
remodelled as was first contemplated, on 
account of the tardy concurrence of our 
Common Council in the wishes of the pro- 
prietors. Its appearance has been much 
improved, and at the close of the present 
season, a splendid portico will embellish 
this seat of the muses, which has been suf- 
fered, too long, like an unwrought diamond, 
to hide its interior, intrinsic beauty be- 
neath an unprepossessing exterior. The 
front now presents an excellent stucco imi- 
tation of granite, and the unsightly platform 
formerly projecting from the second story 
windows, has been removed. Buttments 
are placed at each extremity of the main en- 
trance as supporters for tripods, which are 
surmounted by gass-burners. These will 
remove the former sombre appearance of 
the house, and impart an air of cheerful- 
ness and gaity to the scene. The vesti- 
bule and porch have been repainted, a 
Sienna marble; and the cornice is sup- 
ported by light Ionic columns, the whole 
brilliantly lighted with cutglass chandeliers. 

On entering the boxes, the eye is first 
arrested by the proscenium, which has been 
raised near fifteen feet, and widened five. 
The sides are pannelled and ornamented 
to correspond with the boxes. The cove 
of the proscenium is supported by four ele- 
gant Corinthian columns, suppassing in 
magnificence any thing in ourcountry, with 
pilasters and entablature to correspond.—- 
They are painted to resemble white Agate 
marble. The cornishes to the columns 
are displayed in all the effect of which 
their order is susceptible, and the frieses 
are of burnished gold. The shafts are 
reeded one third upwards from the pedes- 


, tals, with the same splendid material. The 


pedestals are also in imitation of marble, 
with gold mouldings, ‘The cove of the 
proscenium, acting as a sound board, is 
painted a rich sky colour, with an Apol- 
lo’s head, and diverging rays in the centre. 
From this, the eye runs to the dome which 
is divided into ten compartments, each 
pannel of which is enriched by a burnish- 
ed border, and appropriate mythological 
devices painted in colours. These re- 
present Cybele, Night, Morning, Peace, 
Venus, Adonis, &c. The boxes in front 
have a delicate pink ground with burnish- 
ed gold devises in relief, consisting of 
wreaths, eagles, lyres, and heads of 
Shakspeare, alternately on the different 
tiers. The stiles are of a rich cream co- 
lour, and are divided by a rich moulding 
three inches in width. . The dress circle 
is embellished with a tasty pink drape- 
ry, corresponding with the body of the 
house, and the boxes are supported by pil- 
lars of embossed silver. This is one of thee 
most agreeable alterations in the whole 
arrangement, as it imparts a light and airy 





appearance to that part of the house, which 
is most generally dull and heavy. Four 
boxes on each side of the second tier, to- 
wards the stage, are appropriated for pri- 
vate use. These are ornamented with 
drapery, similar to the lower range, and 
supplied with chairs for the convenience 
of ladies.» The manager’s private boxes 
are over the side of the proscenium, and 
the stage doors having been removed, 
the places formerly occupied by them, are 
converted into large pannels, in which are 
placed two paintings instone colour, taken 
from Trumbull’s Battle of Bunker Hill, and 
the Death of Gen. Montgomery. We are 
not prepared to discuss the good taste, or 
propriety of this particular feature in the 
improvements, but they are certainly very 
handsomely executed, and reflect great 
praise on the artist Mr. Evers. 

The whole building is now lighted with 
gas, and the box circles are ornamented 
with richly gilded scrells supporting beau- 
tiful cutglass vases. The chandelier from 
the centre, has been removed, and an ele- 
gant fretwork conceals the ventilator in 
the middle of the dome. The disagreea- 
ble entrances to the saloons have been 
blocked up, and they are now approached 
immediately from the lobbies, by stairs, 
slightly winding. The whole seats in the 
boxes are supplied with backs as also ev- 
ery alternate one in the pit. The walls of 
the house are a fine crimson. 

A new drop has been painted by Mr. 
Walker ; it is a copy of Liu.on’s delightful 
picture, representing the triumphal return 
of a Grecian armament after a victory. 
Those who are conversant with the annuals 
of this year, will remember an engraving 
in one of them, taken from the same sub- 
ject. It is well calculated for this purpose, 
as the subject is displayed in much pictur- 
esque variety. There has also another 
novelty been started, a substitute for the 
sombre, dull green curtain; it is a paint- 
ing which represents a green velvet drape- 
ry, partially withdrawn by silken cords, 
and concealing a splendid hall, supported 
by pillars of the same character as those 
of the proscenium. ‘This is so arranged 
as to produce a delusion, which will in- 
duce the audience to desire the removal 
of the curtain, in order to ascertain the 
whole extent behind. It is a pretty thing, 
and well executed by Messrs. Walker and 
Evers. It is tothe taste of these gentlemen 
the public are indebted for the chaste dis- 
play, and they have assured us to what 
perfection the art may be extended. We 
cannot conclude without expressing our 
wishes for Mr. Simpson’s success. He has 
the entire good will of community, for if 
assiduity and persevering attention to pub- 
lic taste can found a claim, to it he is cer- 
tainly entitled ; we therefore only recip- 
rocate the common voice. 
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Portrait or Kean. We have just 
seen an engraving of William Kenneth, 
from a painting of Meyer, representing this 
distinguished individual, in the dress given 
to, and worn by him, on the occasion of 
his having been chosen a Chief and Prince 
of the Huron Tribe of Indians, by the 
name of Alanienonidet, Oct. 7, 1826. The 
plate is an excellent historical design, and 
the likeness the most faithful of any we 
have witnessed. The figure is made to 
occupy the fore ground of a wild and 
mountainous region, in the perspective of 
which, is seen an expanse of water and 
a canoe moored at the mouth of a tri- 
butary stream. The Chief stands in a 
commanding and erect posture, with his 
right hand extended, to grasp the toma- 
hawk which rests on a projecting rock. 
The contour of the whole is very fine, 
embracing at one view a spirited likeness 
of Mr. Kean, and a correct delineation of 
the costume ofthe Huron Tribe. 

‘Return! on my Love.” A gentle- 
man on Saturday, preceding the opening of 
the Bowery Theatre, come up to its face- 
tious manager, in a hurry, and, referring 
to Mr. Gilfert’s popular song, asked, 
‘*Where is, ‘Return oh my Love?” 
‘** There it is,’ he replied, turning to the 
beautiful edifice, he now superintended. 





Musicar.Consprracy Case. Previousto 
the recent Musical Festival in Manchester, 
the committee negotiated with Madamoi- 
selle Sontag, for the purpose of engaging 
herservices. She was offered 1,100/ for 
the three days, but refused to take less 
than 2,200/. The embarrassment of the 
committee when in this dilemma, was 
greatly enhanced by the positive refusal 
of Madame Pasta, upon whose service they 
confidently reckoned, to accept any en- 
gagement from which her friend Sontag 
was excluded ! Thus they endeavoured to 
play into each others pockets ; but their 
scheme was frustrated, for the projectors 
wisely concluded to reject both. This is 
one of the evils attendant on musical re- 
finement. The English public cannot now 
content themselves with the brilliant exe- 
cution of Braham or Sapio, nor the war- 
blings of Stephens, Paton or Tree. But 
Sontag is the rage and agony! Sontag, the 
divine German beauty, who has been re- 
presented to us, ludricrously enough, as 
*‘having an eye only equalled by her foot— 
and her foot only surpassed by her elas- 
tic tread on the boards.”” When arrived 
at such a mistaken pitch, refinement be- 
comes a serious burden, inasmuch as it 
deprives us of enjoyment which but fora 
pampered tas!e, would have been pleasing 
in the highest degree. 





The Chatham will shortly re-open, under 
anew but experienced management. 
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PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Written by Witt1am Leccetrt, Esq. and spo- 
ken by Mr. E. Forrest, at the opening of the 
New Bowery Theatre, 20th August, 1828. 


Behold the scene, where late with crackling rage, 
Wide sheets of fire inwrapt the burning stage! 
Where, cloud on cloud, revolving flames rose high, 
In flickering volumes, through the glowing sky ; 
And glazing fragments of the ruin driven, 

Like meteors, flashed along the vault of heaven! 
While startled thousands, gathered by the light 
That mocked the day,and stayed approaching night, 
‘Lhronged round the spot, in pallid silence gazed 
On the proud dome, where red destruction blazed, 
Saw the bright havoc wide and wider swell, 

And sighed—as Shakspeare’s classic structure fell. 


It seems but yesterday the blackened wall, 
And scathed column, marked our tem ple’s fall; 
Lone relics left, in ruined beauty stoou, 

While all around was waste and solitude! 
Now—this fair shrine, more stately than the last, 
Keared from the smouldering ashes of the past, 
(Like Theseus’ son who trom his early tomb 
Sprung back to life in renovated bloom) 

In finished beauty meets th’ astonished gaze, 

And soars as proudly as in former days; 

While fashion, taste, gay youth and thoughtful age, 
In smiling circles, gather round the stage ; 


The stage !—a mimic world, by fancy dressed 
In varied eharms, that, thrill the polished breast ; 
Where painting, poesy, and music roll 
Their blended influence o’er the vanquished soul ; 
And bright-eyed eloquence uplitts his voice, 
To bid the guilty quake, the good rejoice! 
Here genius reigns with necromantic power, 
And lends strange witchery.to the evening hour : 
He waves his wand—and glittering phantoms pass. 
Like spectre kings in Banquo’s prescient glass ; 
Each, in its turn, impressing ou the heart 
Somc useful lesson, with persuasive art. 
Around his throne the thronging muses stand , 
And light-winge .. fiction soars at his command; 
Grave history bends with dust of ages spread, 
And reads the secret of the mouldering dead : 
The dark-browed maid her gleaming dagger rears, 
Now fires the soul with rage--now melts to tears ; 
While gay Thalia tries her sportive wiles, 
Lulls care to rest, and lights the cheek with smiles. 


Since first in Athens, dawned the drama’s day, 
All climes and ages have confessed its sway. 
There are, who, shrouded in Cimmerian night, 
Deride its power, and turn them from the light ; 
Whose bigot-hearts, too cold to feel, refuse 
All moral beauty to the tragic muse ; 

And censure smiles that owe their dimpled birth 
To her bright sister's feats of frolic mirth ; 

But wisdom’s sons revere the scenic page, ' 
And own its influence, pictured from the stage ; 
Here learn to hate delusive error’s face, 

And shun the windings of her devious race ; 
Feel as they gaze, what suffering virtue felt 
Glow at her triumphs, o’er her sorrows melt; 
Till warmed and chasteved by the drama’s fire, 
They nobly strive to be what they admire. 


May this proud fane, by art’s creative hand 
Reared from the dust, as by enchantment’s wand, 
Still know the bounty that was wont to cheer 
The mimic hero in his efforts here : 

May radiant wit assert the cause of truth, 
Teach vicious age, and guide the steps of youth: 


, While playful satire hurls a harmless dart 


At folly’s plumage--not at merit’s heart. 
Thus shall the drama please and mend the age, 
And virtue’s voice applaud the moral stage. 








SECOND PRIZE POEM. 


Delivered by Miss Rock. Written by Prosper 
M. Wetmore, Esq. 

As pilgrim wanderers from a far-off shore, 
Blissfully tread their native soil once more— 
And, while they gaze with rapture-beaming eyes 
On each loved scene—-the hills, the vales, the skies—- 
Forget all perils of the way worn past, 
In joy to meet long-cherished friends at last ; 
Thus cheered by hope, the Drama’s votaries come—- 
Your smile tho sun that lights them to their home. 


Fond memory, ceace thy soul-subduing power, 
Nor e’er recall the horrors of that hour, 
When the hot breath of the red whirlwind came, 
And desolation fann’d the crackling flame. 
Lo! where the appalling vision starts to view ! 
Destruction glares through clouds of lurid hue— 
Fell havoc hovers o’er the tottering walls— 
Hope shrieking flies--the mighty fabric falls! 
Where towered its pride, a smouldering ruin lies-- 
The enchanter speaks ! behold, new splendours rise ! 
Perish remembrance of that fearful night, 
Before this scene of loveliness and light. 


Immortal Bard! whose life-reflecting page, 
Undimmed by time, descends from age to age--- 
To thee is dedicate the drama’ sshrine ; 

Taste rears its dome--the pedestal is thine. 
Within this temple votive to thy fame 
Genius shall kindle at thy muse’s flume ; 
And the warm incense of the heart shall rise 
To nature’s minstrel, feeling’s sacrifice. 


O’er the glad scene where genius sheds his light, 
A god-like radiance gilds the mental sight; 
Imperial mind high adoration pays, 
And lights her fires at his meridian blaze ; 
Within the drama’s courts he scatters gems, 
More rich than sparkle in earth’s diadems : 
Waked trom her golden dreams in sun-lit bower, 
Where thoughts elysian wreathe the captive hour, 
On new-fledged pinions borne through realms of 
light, . 
Imagination soars her eagle flight ; 
While genius leads---earth, sea, and world-strewn 
sky, 
Unveil their mysteries to the ardent eye; 
And fancy’s bright creations start to life, 
With all the attributes of nature rife 


Let shadowy forms in phantasy be shown-- 
Rapt fancy build an empire of thy own! 
Where yonder gay and sylvan scene unfolds, 
A fairy court its mimic revel holds ; 
Amid the mazes of the umbrageous grove, 
Joyous or sud, the air-wrought visions rove ; 
‘Vhroned in a bower, of blushing roses twined, 
Whose fragrant odours fill the summer wind, 
Queen of the mystic rites, fair taste appears. 
Her flower wreathed sceptre gemmed with dewy 

tears, 

What sonnds melodious on the zephyr swell ? 
°Tis music, breathing o’er her sweetest shell ! 
Apollo’s train flits through the viewless space, 
And genius paints the eloquence of face : 
Child of Italia’s sunny skies! "tis thine 
Tothrill the breast with harmony divine : 
And see where glides to music’s rapturous measure, 
The nymph of graceful step and soul of pleasure : 
Thalia’s glance its pensive lustre darts, 
With smiles tosoothe, or tears to sadden hearts: 
Pale, wan, and desolate, the tragic muse 
Stalks darkly by ; her glistering eyes diffuse 
A melancholy sadness round *tis past--- 
That piercing shriek ; despair hath sighed its last! 
The veil of fancy drawn, her dreams depart--- 
The spell is gone she flung around the heart 
Reality appears! in all the light 
Of truth it bursts apon the gladdened sight. 
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To shed sweet fragrance o'er life’sweary hours, 
The drama comes to strew her choicest flowers ; 
She brings her treasures to your fustering care, 
Nor doubts the sunshine of your smiles to share; 
Her cherished home in feeling’s breast she rears, 
Basks in its smiles, and doats upon its tears: 
Truth’s laws shall rule the fictions of the stage; 
Her themes can ne’er offend a moral age ; 

Life’s varied scenes this mirror shall reflect, 
When taste prescribes the genial feast of intellect! 


Os 
DRAMATIC DIARY. _ 


“Botlom. First, good Peter Quince, say what tho 
play treats on, then read the names ofthe actors; 
and so grow to a point”. Mipsummuers Nicat 
Dream. 











Monpnay Sept. 1 1828. 

PARK. Opening Night. Sheridan's comedy 
of THE RIVALS. Sur Anthony Absolute,Barnes; — 
Absolute, Simpson ;—Faikland, Barry;—Sir Lu- 
cius O” Trigger, Richings ;—Acres, Hilson ;—Da- 
vid, H. Placide ;—Fag, T."P iacide ;—Coachman, 
Wray ;—Servt, Hayden ;—Julia, Mrs. Wallack;— 
Lydia Languish, Mrs. Hilson;—Mrs. Malaprop, 
Mrs. Wheatley ;—Lucy, Mrs. Godey ;—Pas Seul 
by Mu’mselle Heloise—Payne's farce of Twas 1— 
De Lorme, Richings;—Marcel, Barnes ;—Mayor, 
Wray ;—TJown Clerk, Wheatley ;—Marchicuess, 
Miss. Greer ;—Juliene, Mrs. Godey ;—Georgeitle 
Clairville, Mrs. Sharpe ;—Madame Mag,—Mrs, 
Wheatley. 

The Park opened under happy auspices, 
with a full house, and the actors in excel- 
lent spirits. They were each, on their 
entrance, greeted with applause, which 
fully testified their estimation, in the pub- 
lic eye. The comedy of The Rivals, has 
boasted for many years at the Park, two 
superior personations, Hilson’s Acres, and 
Mrs. Wheatley’s Mrs. Malaprop. The 
former gives us the true picture of the 
English country squire, as drawn by Sheri- 
dan; and the latter, with ‘her nice de- 
rangement of epitaphs,’ is certainly unri- 
valled in our country. Barnes’ Sir An- 
thony is a respectable performance ; there 
is, however, too much method in his testy 
humor, and too little of reality in his scenes 
of passion. Capt. Absolute, in the hands 
of Mr. Simpson, was made what his char- 
acters always are, genteel without being 
superior, and easy without effort. Sick- 
ness has evidently laid its palsying hand 
on his spirits, but there are moments when 
the latent genius of fori. r times ‘ shows a 
hasty spark.’ Barry was a Falkland, but 
not the Falkland of our imagination—testy, 
jealous, and hasty, but still kind, loving, 
and repentant He should be made the 
very creature of impulse ; a continual 
prey to his own morbid feeling, and for 
ever conjuring up imaginary phantoms to 
destroy his peace and happiness. Such 
was not Mr. Barry’s personation. We 
could in itydivine no reason for his strange 
conduct--it seemed unnatural; and we 
wondered how his mistress, even in the 
plenitude of love and forgiveness, could 
overlook it. Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, in the 
hands of Ritchings, did not please us—it 





was too stiff and formal; nor was this 
feeling at all diminished by the recollec- 
tion of its recent masterly delineation by 
Mr. Wallack. Placide performed his lit- 
tle of David with all the dry humour and 
effect, which is diffused through every 
character he assumes. Mrs. Hilson look- 
ed very interesting, and played very pret- 
tily, as the romantic Lydia Languish. 
Mrs. Wallack made her first appearance, 
at this house, in the difficult character of 
Julia, which she performed with much 
animation. Mrs. Godey, as Lucy, was by 
turns, as arch, naive and happy, as the 
author himself could have wished. The 
farce went off well, with all the cast of 
last year, except the substitution of Ritch- 
ings as De Lorme. 

BOWERY. E. Forrest's Benefit—Shake- 
spear’s tragedy of HAMLET; Hamlet, Forrest ,— 
King, Read ;—Polonius, Vernon ;—Laertes, W. 
Forrest ;—Rosencrantz, Barry ;— Guildenstern,Sar- 
zedas ;—Osrick, Fisher ;—Horatio, Stevenson; — 
Player, Lindsley ;—Grave Digger, Chapman ;— 
Ghost, Forbes ;—Queen, Mrs thughes ,—Ophelia, 
Mrs. Forbes. Pas de Trois by Barbere, Labasse and 
Rosalie. Herr Cline on the Elastic Cord. ‘Vhe pet- 
it comedy ot WOOL GATHERING. Pickleton, 
Vernon ;— Wander. Barrett ;—Hector, W Forrest; 
Humphrey, Fisher ;—Mrs. Pickleton, Mrs. May- 
wood ,—Clarissa, Mrs Forbes ;— Harriet, Mrs.Bar- 
rett, 

We had intended to notice at length this 
new and splendid structure, but the inter- 
val which has elapsed between the open- 
ing of the house, and our first number 
would, we think, render its insertion inju- 
dicious ; and, moreover, we cannot offer 
such a libel on the taste and discrimina- 
tion of our readers, as to presume, that 
the vivid and graphic description which 
was written for the Mirror, has escaped 
their minute investigation. Suffice it for 
us to say, that the edifice which in less 
than seventy working days, has emerged 
from the smoking ashes of a destructive 
conflagration, now presents the most chaste 
architectural model in our city. It rises 
in all the simplicity of the ‘* unadorned, but 
nobly plain’? Grecian Doric order, chaste 
in all its proportions, and combining, at 
once, all the purposes of effect and utility. 

After much anxious anticipation on the 
part of the public, Mr. Forrest assumed 
the character of Hamlet, for the first time, 
this evening. We have had several re- 
presentatives of Hamlet in this country. 
but no two have even approached a simi- 
larity ; indeed, the intention of the author 
himself has so long been a subject of dis- 
pute, that we cannot be surprised at such 
a circumstance. Some have considered 
him as having vicious propensities, and 
immoral feelings, while others have im- 
puted this apparent laxity of character to 
his vacillating and irresolute nature. Be 
this as it may ; none of Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedies has been so extensively admired or 
the subject of more critical observation. 





In the delineation of Forrest, the effects of 
much study were perceptible. It is evir 
dent he has drawn largely from the re- 
cords of Garrick, Henderson and Kemble. 
These, joined to his own conception, gave 
his performance an_ intellectuality which 
surpassed all his previous delineations. 
We do not pretend to say that it was fault- 
less——far from it, its beauties were crude 
and unformed, requiring time and habit to 
set them off. Perhaps a minute analysis 
could be with more safety entered upon 
after its repetition, but we will take the 
present opportunity of making a few com- 
ments, and promise another investigation 
when Mr. F. shall have become more fa- 
miliarized with the character, commencing 
ab initio, The first point we marked was, 
in our opinion a false emphasis ; the Queen 
says——‘ Let not thy mother lose her pray- 
ers—I prithee stay with us.” Hamlet 
answers ‘I shall in all my best obey you, 
madam,’ for the king’s offers of paternal 
care have noi been accepted, and there- 
fore his mother calls upon him, and the 
King immediately arrogates to himself the 
concession, ‘ Why, ’tis a loving and a fair 
reply,’ &c. The first soliloquy was well 
managed ; the tone of feeling which ac- 
companicd the exclamation, ‘ So excellent 
a king, so loving to my mother,’ was ap- 
preciated as a genuine delineation of na- 
ture. The succeeding scene with Hora- 
tio, wanted perspicuity in some parts ; we 
like the delivery of, ‘In my mind’s eye, 
Horatio,’ the gesture applied to the brain 
as the seat of mind, being both appropriate 
and poetical ; but in the next reply there 
was a failure in effect. ‘I shall not look 
upon his like again’—all the tenderness of 
which the actor is susceptible should be 
thrown into this reverential eulogy. After 
the appearance of the ghost has heen com- 
municated by Horatio, the mind of Hamlet 
is distracted between the idea of his father’s 
spirit being in arms, and the wish to watch 
himself; therefore the interrogatories, 
‘Hold you the watch to-night?’ and, 
‘ Armed, say you?’ as applicable to dif- 
ferent objects, should be divided by a 
pause. and not follow rapidly, as in Mr. F.’s 
reading. The whole interview with the 
spirit deserves more comment than we 
can now bestow on it. We shill there- 
fore defer it entirely, merely remarking, 
that Mr. F. made a beautiful point in fal- 
ling on his knees after the ghost had vanish- 
ed, in an attitude of reverence. Couldnot 
the idea be forcibly extended by entire 
prostration, as if attempting to clasp his 
knees? In the interviews with Polonius, 
Mr. F. was too inveterate in his sarcasms, 
too epigrammatic entirely. His biting re- 
marks are the result of peevishness, not 
of disrespect. We would next refer to 


the second soliloquy, commencing, ‘ Oh, 
what a wretch, and peasant slave am I.” 
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This was the finest piece of execution in 
the whole delineation, and Mr. F. con- 
ceived a beautiful point, although he gave 
it too much force. It was the change of 
feature and expression from the words, 
‘ Fie upon’t—about my brain! hum!’ to 
‘IT have heard that guilty creatures sitting 
at a play.’ In the delineation of this, Mr. 
F. however, should have recollected that 
the idea of the play was not then first sug- 
gested to him, but had been previously 
thought of, when he asks the player, 
* You could for need study a speech of 
some dozen lines, which I would set down 
and insert--could you not ?’ For this rea- 
son, we think the start, as at an incipient 
determination, was too sudden and forci- 
ble. ‘If he but blanch--I know my 
course,’ was given with every energy 
wrought up to the highest pitch, in excel- 
lent style. We intend, subsequently, to 
remark on the passage commencing, ‘ To 
be, or not to be,’ and will therefore im- 
mediately pass to the interview with Ophe- 
lia. Here Mr. F. was deficient from se- 
veral causes. He should have remem- 
bered that Hamlet, ‘ the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,’ could not, even 
in assumed madness, offer violence to the 
delicacy of female feeling. It may have 
become necessary for the furtherance of 
his plans, to have conducted himself in an 
unwonted manner; still it is not to be 
supposed he would have alarmed Ophelia, 
to whom he was so tenderly attached. 
However, there is a discrepancy in the 
dialogue which cannot easily be recon- 
ciled. In the play-scene there was much 
talent displayed, notwithstanding the most 
extraordinary reading, ‘Let the devil 
wear black ere I have a suit of sables.’ 
We see no authority for the change, and 
therefore must condemn it. The scrutiny 
with which he fastens his eye on the king, 
during the mimic scene of Gonzango’s 
murder, and the tone of exultation at his 
pertarbation, were very effective. The 
closet scene was very finely executed—it 
was almost the perfection of the art. 
There was, however, one inaccuracy, 
we thought the result of accident, which 
was pronouncing the words, ‘ Thou 
wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell,’ 
before he has searched behind the arras 
to discover ‘if ’tis the king.’ The evi- 
dent necessity of his informing himself, 
that it was Polonius, and not the king, 
leads us to this lenient construction. The 
start at the entrance of the ghost, his 
nerveless horror during its stay, and the 
subsequent tone of heartfelt expostulation 
with which he repeats, ‘lay not that flat- 
tering unction to your soul,’ were fine 
points, and received the most enthusiastic 
applause. In the church-yard scene, the 
tragedian was impressive in the manner 
which he delivered the exclamations, ‘ the 








fair Ophelia!’ and, ‘ I loved Ophelia,’ &c. 
In fine, without entering more fully into a 
delineation, on what from time to time, we 
shall comment, we will repeat that Mr. 
Forrest has obtained deserved credit for 
his personation of this trying character. 
We have made our remarks thus far on 
Mr. F.’s first performance of Hamlet. 
We did not reach the house this evening 
until Ophelia’s mad scene ; and we must 
confess that we were surprised at the 
beauty of Mrs. Forbes’ acting, the im- 
perfect recognition of her brother Laertes, 
the marked but frantic expression with 
which she delivered some of the affection- 
ate passages, and the thrilling melody of 
her maniac catches, were very effective. 
Chapman, as the grave digger, had the 
good sense to leave off some twelve or 
more vests, which are usually put on, for 
the benefit of the groundlings. The spirit 
and nature which he throws into the part, 
are sufficient to support it, without resort- 
ing to any trick of that kind. 

The new farce did not please us ; it would 
have been insupportable, but for the acting 
of Mr. and Mrs. Barrret, who as the wool- 
gathering, absent Wander, and the roman- 
tic Miss Pickleton, endeavyonred to give 
some interest tothe picce. There is too 
much hurry and incongruity of plot, with- 
out much wit or novel humour. 

LA PAYETTE. Kenney’s comedy of 
MATRIMONY. Delaval De Camp; _—Baron, 
Walstine;—Clara. Mrs. Stone. 4th time of the 
Ballet of THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 

Thursday Sept. 2. 

PARE. Cumberlands comedy of the WEST 
INDIAN. Belcour, Caidwell;—Stockwell, Barry ; 
O'Flaherty, Ritchings ;—Varland, Barues ;~—Lady 
Rusport, Mrz. Wheatley ‘—Charlotte, Mrs. Sharpe ; 
Louisa, Mrs. Wallack. Farce of THREE AND 
DEUCE. The Singles, Caliwell;—Humphrey, 
P lacide ;— Taffline, Mrs. Hackett. 

The appearance of Mr. Caldwell had 
been preceeded by a reputation which in- 
duced the theatrical public to expect some- 

hing more than ordinary, from his person- 
ations. Nor were they disappointed ; his 
performance was chaste and impressive ,and 
he imparted to the character of Belcour 
all that perfec’, finished, genuine passion, 
with which Cumberland has invested his 
West Indian. The peculiar feelings ofthat 
race, where the refinemnts of sensibility 
are matured by the warmth of a tropical 
sun, are less perceptible from their out- 
ward expression, than from their effect up- 
on the heart and conduct. This did not 
escape the observation of Mr C; and he 
therefore prefered the delineation of strong 
mental susceptibility, barely curbed by the 
restraints of inward feeling,wbhich may be 
characterized as nature’s gentility. ‘Thro’ 
out every scene he was remarkably feli- 
cious. We will, when more conversant 
with the gentleman’s general style, draw a 
parallel between him and Mr. Barrett, in 














some of their principal personations. 

Mr. Barry, was an excellent Stockwell ; 
the gentleman and the father were beauti- 
fully combined in the earlier scenes, and 
the developement cfthe paternal relation 
between him and Belcour was announced 
with much pathos. Mr. Reed looked Capt. 
Dudley indifferently, but read and acted 
the part with fidelity and discretion. 

Woodhuil was announced for Charles, but 
as he had not yet returned to the city Mr. 
Simpson was substituted. There was much 
spirit in his interview with Belcour. Ritch- 
ings looked well, as Major O’ Flaherty, and 
played equally well; he improves in his 
deliniation of Irish gentlemen, but is too 
stiff and. formal. The roguish Varland 
was performed by Barnes, with character- 
istic humour. Ol! the ladies we cun only 
say they acted wal their parts. We all 
know Mrs. Hilson’s excellence as a fine, 
spirited lady, and Mrs. Wallack’s sweet 
face and speaking countenance are well fit- 
ted for such characters as the mild and un- 
obtrusive Louisa Dudley. Mrs. Weatley, 
the undisturbed posseser of the old woman 
line, was all life in Lady Rusport. We 
neglected to mention in its proper place, 
the new arrangement of the orchestra, un- 
der the directions of its leader Mr. DeLuce. 
It is now so formed that each musician can 
by a slight turn of the head, follow the mo- 
tions of their leader, or direct their eyes 
to the stage, in melo dramatic pieces. 

BOWERY. Comedyof THE WEST IN- 
DIAN. Pas de Deux by Mons.and Mad. Vestris. 
2nd time of WOOL GATHERING. 

The Rivals rather, for a rivalry it real- 
ly appears te be; the West Indian was 
also performed at this house. The novel- 
ty however, having led us to the Park, we 
cannot speak of its merits or defects. ‘The 
Vestri appeared for the second tin.e, and 
gave increased satisfaction. We are not 
sufficiently au fait to the technicalities of 
the art of dancing, to give a very lumin- 
ous description of the effect, which they 
produced upon us. All we can say is, 
that from time to time, we have been 
charmed with the vigour of Labasse, the 
graceful pirouette of Celeste, the modest 
efforts of Mad. Achille, the scientific grace 
of Rosalie, and the speaking efforts of Es- 
telle and» Ravenot,—but we never saw 
dancing before displayed in Mad. Vestris. 
She is the very poetry of motion--more, 
the very poetry of grace itself. Of Mons. 
V. we cannot say so much; he excels 
rather in the beautiful and classic distri- 
bution of his limbs, and scientific display, 
than those more difficult efforts which are 
displayed by Achille or Benomie 

We have seen a letter written by Ange- 
Joni, an Italian, who is considered one of 
the most accomplished of his countrymen 
in London, prefatory to some stanzas dedi- 
cated ** Alla valentissima danzgjrice. Car- 
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oline, Maria Teresa Ronzi Vestris.” 
They have been translated by Senor Da 
Ponte, with much ability, and are as fol- 
lows :—- 
Light is the herald bird of morn 
Before his early beam, 
And light he skims from flower to thorn 
Where yet the dew drops gleam. 
And bright the painted butterily beneath 
the sun of May, 
And light of wing, 
The joyous thing, 
Flies through its summer day. 
And gently and invisibly 
The zephyr breathes along, 
As lightly and insensibly, 
Their frolic and their song, 


But lighter still on wing unseen, 
And swifter and more fair, 

Her glancing feet and sylphid mein 
Divide the enamored air. 

With flowing locks and beaming eyes, 

Self-balanced through the air she flies, 
No eye her flight can irace, 

As swiftly and more swiftly yet 

She turns the giddy piwoueite 
And moves the child of grace. 


No creature of the earth isshe, 
But from her starry sphere 
Sure love hath lent her wings, and he 
Is with his mother here ; 
And as their wont in early days, 
Still round her image mirthful plays 
His court of smiles and charms, 
While at her eyes and at her lip:, 
And from her heaving breast he sips 
The poison for his arms. 

LA FAYETTE. Knight's farce of the 
TURNPIKE GATE. Crack, Roberts;—Blunt, 
Garner ;—Sir Edward, Woodhull. Melodrama of 
the FORREST OF BONDY. Florio, Mad’selle 


Ravenot. 
Wednesday. Sep. 3. 

PARK. Comedy of the BELLE’S STRA- 
TAGEM. Doricourt, Caldwell ;—Letitia Hardy, 
Miss Kelly. OF AGE TOMORROW,  Freder- 
ick, Caldwell ;—Maria, Mrs. Hacket. 

Mr. Caldwell made his second appear- 
ance, as the gay and fastidious Doricourt. 
We were not so much pleased, as with his 
performance of Belcour; we could not 
observe that ease, that richness, that mind, 
which sparkled in the gay West Indian. 
Doricourt is a creature of impulse, caught 
by the air of one he knows not, and en- 
slaved by her, whom he has every reason 
to suppose, incapable of an exalted love ; 
he has, moreover, travelled among the na- 
tions of Europe, and we may therefore 
fairly presume, that his own character, 
like his equipage, is much a la Francaise. 
He, however, constantly falls into down- 
right English mannerism, without the ease 
of Paris, or the elegance of Italy. Indeed 
nothing seemed in character but his dress ; 
there he displayed the very prudery of 
taste and fashion, without having his man- 
ners in the least imbrued with similar 
feelings. Mr. C. was most happy in the 
Masquerade scene ; that was performed 
in a vein which should have characterized 
the whole delineation. From the obser- 
vations we have made, we are inclined to 








think that sentimental, rather than light 
comedy, is his forte ; but we can better de- 
cide, as we become more acquainted with 
his pleasing manners, and gentlemanly 
portraitures. Barnes played Hardy, and 
every one can foresee that it must have 
been rich in humour and refinement. Mr. 
Barry was the sententious Sir George of 
the evening, and not only acted, but look- 
ed the character with great accuracy. 
His attempts to expose the folly and hy- 
pocrisy of fashionable life, and to draw his 
wife from the meshes, which the design- 
ing were about to lay for her ruin, exhibit- 
ed a strength and fidelity rarely equalled. 
Placide’s Flutter was in his richest vein ; 
the prying, impertinent coxcomb, who in- 
vents lies merely to pass away time, and 
kindly lends his imaginative powers to the 
world, to drive away ennui, was to the 
life. We were much pleased with Ritch- 
ings, as Saville, and with one point in par- 
ticular, which was his apparent intoxica- 
tion, during his interview with Courtall. 
We have seldom seen the scene played 
correctly, and the present delineation did 
credit to the taste of the actor. Courtall 
was announced as the property of Wood- 
hull, but was assumed by T. Placide, with 
some degree of success. It was, however, 
rather a bold flight. Reed did the little 
of Villars very neatly. Miss Kelly’s Le- 
titia has ever been a favorite with our 
public, nor are we disposed to disagree 
with their judgment. She is genteel in 
the more passive scenes, and simple in the 
hoydenish ; but her greatest triumph is 
at the masquerade—there all is grace, dig- 
nity and elegance. Her Mermaid Song 
possesses much of the fascination ascribed 
to that fabled creature ; in fact, Miss Har- 
dy is her best performance. Mrs. Sharpe 
made her second appearance, this season, 
as Lady Frances. ‘There are few in the 
profession, who are more generally cor- 
rect and pleasing than this actress, and 
fewer still, have more arduous duties to 
fulfill; she is always ready for the mu- 
sings of tragedy, or to assume the lighter 
garb of comedy ; and we have not unfre- 
quently seen her cast in play, farce, and 
interlude, on the same evening. The 
study and perseverance which sustains 
such a weight, deserves the kindest esti- 
mation of the public, and thus Mrs. Sharp 
is rewarded. If the smiles and approba- 
tion of her audience, can have an effect 
on a sensitive heart, she is richly repaid 
for her assiduity and constant endeavours 
to please. Mrs. Wheatley, whose pecu- 
liar line is the ancient women, showed us 
this evening, that she was equally fitted 
for the gay. coquettish, and witty Widow 
Rackett. This lady possesses a versatili- 
ty of talent, unequalled by any other on 
the American stage. 


BOWERY. Shicl’s tragedy of DAMON 
AND PYTHIAS. Ani the first time of the new 





farce TOUCH AND TAKE, 

Mr. E. Forrest again appeared in his 
favorite character of Damon ; he perform- 
ed with energy and spirit, as is always the 
case in this character. He enters zealous- 
ly into the feelings of the author, and by 
turns delights and astonishes. We shall 
soon notice it at length. Mr. Wallack’s 
Pythias is a manly and energetic perform- 
ance, which finds its way irresistably to the 
soul of feeling. He makes the spectator 
enter into the reality of the scenes which 
are acted ; he is, however, sometimes de- 
ficient in the text; he says, 

“ Oh life how strong, 
Thou art in the hearts of dying men, 

instead of how strong thy love is. At such 
faults we will not cavil, when the general 
performance is so beautiful. Mr. Forbes 
gave us a ‘taste of his quality,’ as Diony- 
sius. His conception was good, but the 
disagreeable inflexion of his voice make 
him appear to disadvantage in tragic 
scenes. Many of the finer passages were 
lost, and nothing but the expression of his 
eye, conveyed any impression to his audi- 
tors. He must certainly certainly correct 
this fault, before he can hope to attain any 
eminence in his profession. Lucullus, as 
usual, fell to the share of Schinotti, and 
into more effectual hands it could not have 
been placed.’ This young gentleman de- 
votes much more pains to preserve the 
spirit of his characters, than many others, 
who aspire to a higher rank in their busi- 
ness. As Lucullus, there is an attention 
to the wishes, and a sympathy in the dis- 
tresses of his master, which corresponds 
with the author’s description. 

In the scene where the infuriated Damon 
drags him toward the precipice, Mr. Schi- 
notti deserves great praise for the man- 
ner in which he struggles with his fate. 
His alternate cries for mercy, and strug- 
gles for escape, until at length his voice is 
drowned by Damon’s powerfu! compression 
of his throat are as well executed as ima- 
gined. OfMrs. Hughes, aud Mis. Barrett, 
we can but say, they should have changed 
characters. Hermion is a part better ad- 
apted to the former lady, and whoever saw 
Mrs. Barrett’s interesting personation of 
Calanthe without desiring its repetition ? 
Mrs. Forbes possesses a pleasing face and 
figure, whichshe did not care to conceal 
in Arria ; she made the mother of Calanthe 
look some eight or ten years younger than 
her daughter ; This is a ridiculous idea ; 
as we cannot suppose aunts and grandmo 
thers to have all the beauty and freshness 
of two and twenty. We hope never to see 
so great a violation of propriety repeated. 

The new farce touched and took very weil. It 
is an amusing trifle, and can be seen with increa- 
sed pleasure on repetition. Barrett performs a 
wild young fellow whois pursued by a bailiff, per- 
sonated by Chapman. St. Lawrence, to escape 
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the fangs of the law, disguises himself as a valet, 
and thus avoids the officer until éwelve on Saturday 
night— 

Which is the very witching hour, 

When writs lose ull their taking power. 


He therefore is safe until Monday morning, when 
by the assistance of a rich widow, he confesses 
judgment and exhibits it too, for he marries her, 
and gainsten thousand per ann. This farce is al- 
tered from an English production, and is replete 
with Iaughable incident and humourous equi- 
vogue. ‘The cast was throughout goo.d 

LA FAYETTE. Comedvof Ad DAY 
AFTER THE WEDDING. Freelove, De Camp; 
Rivers, Woodhull ;—Lady Elizabeth, Mrs. Stone ;— 
5th time of the Ballet of THE BARBER OF SE- 
VILLE. 

The Ballet has undergone great improvements 
at this Theatre ; but the xctive exertions which 
have brought forward a whole corps de ballet, 
have not met with corresponding encouragement 
on the part of the public; and now, that both the 
principal theatres have re-opened, Mr. Sandford 
stands less chance than before, of being remunerated. 
Aud what 1s the cause of this? Can it be ascribed 
to deficiency in public taste? By no means—but 
the policy of the management has been wrong. 
Not even the gratification of the first rate ballot, 
interspersed with the graceful activity of Benoni, 
Ravenot and Estelle, can compensate for the tedi- 
um, or time lost dn setting out a dull play or pre- 
lude, 

The regions of imaginative poetry, and the finest 
productions of the most gifted authors of our day, 
have been lately invaded with avidity, by the pen 
of the dramatist. The sublime productions of By- 
ron, Scott, Moore, and Cooper, have each had their 
share ofattention. The lofty and inventive genius 
of Byron is perhaps more peculiarly adapted fer 
giving effect to scenic display ; and the melodrama 
which is extracted from the two poems of the Bri- 
de of Abydos and Corsair under the name ofthe 
former, as produced at this Theatre is perhaps 
among the most imposing. Itis made the vehicle for 
every kind of display, aquatic, equestrian and 
military— The facinations of the Parisian Ballet, 
should be added to the splendor of orientalism, where 
the magic pencil of Grain transports us—the regions 
of the houris—-and to that land ofsong and fancy, 

“where the cyprus and myrtle, 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in its clime” 

We feel more than ordinary pleasure in witness- 
ing a performance of the kind-The conception of the 
lofiiest poets whose genius ever graced the world, 
becomes as it were, embodied and presented to the 
senses in so tangible a form, that new gratifications 
are added to antecedent enjoyment. It is viewed 
with the same kind of feeling, which renders un his- 
torical picture so imposing—ideal scenes have life 
imparted to them--and the flowers of poesy are scat- 
tered like precious gems, upon the stage. It is by 
such judicious selectioas and productions, as those 
to which we have referred,that the character of the 
La Fayette will be upheld. 

Let Mr. Sanford discharge all of those who en- 
cumber his company, confine himself to those ex- 
hibitions for which his elegant stage is so peculiar- 
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ly adapted, and our word for it, a change will be el- 
fected. 


Thursday, Sep. 4. 

P 15th time of PARIS IN LON- 
DON. Volatil, Barry ;—Froth, Simpson ;—Gob- 
ble, Ree:\;—Barney, Burues;—Frisac, Placide ;— 
Tommy Trot, Hilson ;—Lady Volatil, Mrs. Hil- 
son ;—Coralie, Mrs. Sharpe ;—Rose, Mrs. Hack- 
ett ;—Annette, Mrs. Godey:—Sally Trot, Mrs. 
Wheaticy. 5th time of THE POACHERS. 
Count Elberfeldt, Barry ;— Wolfenstein, Simpson ;— 
Sourkrout, Barnes;—Countess, Mrs. Sharpe ;—De 
Lisle, Mrs. Hilson ;—Grisette, Mrs. Hackett. 


The Burletta of Paris and London is one of the 
best productions of its kind; and it has been 
brought forward with all possible effect, both as 
regards scenery, and strength of cast, — It has a tri- 
fling plot, in substance as follows:—Lord Volatil 
leaves London for Paris, and there amid the fasci- 
nations of that delightful metropolis, becomes ac- 
quainted and enamoured with Coralie, the premier 
of the royal academy. She is more scrupulous 
than the generality of her profession, and enters in- 
toa plan with Lady Volatil, who has followed her 
husband, in disguise, to reclaim him. Coralie 
therefore pretends assent to his proposition to 
start fur London, but sends her servant Rosein her 
place, who being closely veiled, is not recognized 
by Volatil, until on board the packet between 
Calais, and Dover. His lady is still in his company 
disguised as a cabin boy. He reaches Lonion, 
and goes to a masquerade expeeting to see Cora- 
lie, but instead thereof meets his wife, reads his re- 
cantation, and a reconciliation is effected. This 
plot is made the vehicle for most splen-lid scenic 
display. The views of the Odeon Theatre, the 
Port of Calais, and the whole panoramic scene of 
the passage across the channel are very pretty; 
the French coast gradually recedes, then a siorm 
arises, which clears away, and the white cliffs of 
Dover, become percepiible. The last view, is 
of the Italian Opera House, floored over for a 
masquerade ; the boxes, and galleries are all filled 
with spectators, producing a novel and natural ef- 
fect. We have but lit'le room to refer particular- 
ly to the performers. Placide performs a French 
friseur with spirit and humour—but we will defer 
remark for the present, Punchinello was introdu- 
ced for the first time on our stage, at the masquer- 
ade—we hope for the last. It is very cunning, 
but out of place on the boards of a thea!re. 


BOWERY. 2! time of Peake’s petit comedy 
of THE HAUNTED INN. Levant, Barrett; Trot; 
Wallack ;—Grisile, Fisher;— Tommy Tadgole, 
Chapman ;—Sir Tompkin, Vervon ;—E£tiquette, 
Lindsley ;—Bluff, Rexd ;—John, Jones ;—Coach- 
man, Beckwell;—Angelica, iiss. A. Fisher ;—Mrs. 
Gristle, Miss French ;—Jenny, Virs. Vernon ;—Pas 
De Deux. by Mons. and *! id. Achille ;— Petit co- 
medy vo! Mr. TIBBS. E. A. Tibbs. B..rret;—Mrs, 
Tibbs, Miss A. Fisher :—Mrs. M’ Snatchet, Mrs, 
Maywood ;— Pas de Deur, vy Mons and Mad. 
Vestrk. 3d timeof WOOL GATHERING. 


Teake’s Farce, The Haunted Inn, received ex- 
cellent support from the actors, and applause from 
the audience. We never saw Wallack to greater 
advantage, than as Corporal Trot. The sham 
Captain was fine'y humoured, and produced roars 
of laughter. Barrett as the true Levant, was gen- 
tlemanly and easy. The poor persecuted, and per- 





secuting Tonny Tadpole, was well managed by 
Chapman, and the nervous old Gristle was trem- 
bled through by Fisher ina fine natural style. The 
ladies played with much spirit. 

The Achilles made their appearance after sever- 
al months retirement, and were well received. 
Wool Gathering improves on repetition. It is now 
lopped and pruned to a respectable consistency. 
The Vestri were as suscessful and as delightful 
as ever, 


LA FAYETTE. 0’Keefe's POOR SOL- 
DIER, and Oulton’s SLEEP WALKER were ad- 
vertize'}, but there was no performance on account 
of the rainy weather and a scanty auditory. 


Friday, Sep. 5. 
ARK. Tobin's comedy of THE HONEY 
MOON  Aranza, Caldwell;—Jaques, Barnes;— 
Rolando, Barry ;—Juliana, Miss Kelly ,—Volante, 
Mrs. Hilson :—Zamora, Hacket. Farce of TURN 
OUT. Marian Ramsey, Miss Kelly ;—Somerville, 
Ritching:. 

BOWERY. Knowles’ play of WILLIAM 
TELL. Tell, ©. Forre:t;—Gesler, Stevenson;— 
Struth, Vernon ;—Braun, Fisher ;—Verner, Bar- 
ry —Melctal, Forbes ;—Michael. W. Forrest ;— 
Emma, Wirs. Hughes ;—Anneli, Mrs. Forbes; Ag- 
nes, ‘liss A. Fisher. 4th time of WOOL GATH- 
ERING. 

We were much pleased with Virginius this eve- 
ning. The principal novelty however, was Mr. 
W. Forrest's Michael, which, in the opening 
scenes was conducted with spirit and suécess. The 
interview between Tell and Melctal was uncom- 
mooly effective, but as we have before suggested 
our intention of critically analysing the perform- 
ances of Mr. E. Forrest, we shall abstain from re- 
mark for the present. 

LA FAYETTT®.. Benefit of Mons. Mon- 
rose. The Ballets of Defiance et Malice aw Les 
Trois Innocens, with SYLVESTER DAGGER 
WOOD. 

Saturday. Sep. 6. 
PARH. i6thtime of PARIS ANDLONDON, 
Pas de Deuxy the Misses Parker. Farce of LOVE, 
LAW AND PHYSIC. 

BOWPPEY. 6th timeof ISITA LIE? 
3ritume of TOUCH AND TAKE. Dancing by 
Messrs Vestris, Achille un Barbere, Messdames 
Vestris nud Achille #0) Mad selle Rosalie. 5th 
time of WOOL GATHERING 

FA FAYETTE. SYLVESTER DAG- 
GERWOOD. Songs by Mrs Sandford anti Mr Gar- 
ner. Ballet of Les Trois Innocens._ 


BEXIND THE CURTAIN. 


James Wallack, having resignedthe stage 
management of Drury Lane, in fasour of Mr. 
Cooper, will shortly revisit our city, and lead 
the tragedy and melo-drama at the Park. 

It is also rumoured, that Mr. Brown, a gen- 
tleman whose personation of fops, and char- 
acters in the Goldfinch line, is said to be un 
rivalled, will likewise appear onthe American 
boards, at no distant period. 

A gentleman, of high professional reputa- 
tion, has undertaken the study of Mr.Potter’s 
‘Phelles, King of Tyre.” 
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